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Removal of Impediments to the Paranormal 


GARDNER MURPHY 


Introduction 


In the October, 1943, issue of this JourNAL' we sketched 
out a tentative hypothesis regarding the role of human 
needs in the focusing of the individual upon events not 
accessible to the organs of sense. We seemed to find that 
those motives which we all recognize as of compelling value 
—motives such as love, self-justification, material gain— 
operate to keep the deeper levels of individuality organized 
or aimed towards those persons and events most intimately 
related to these needs. 


We encountered, however, considerable evidence that 
paranormal perception cannot spring directly from the need 
to make contact. There are barriers, or impediments, the 
removal of which is the primary task of the experimenter, 
just as it is a primary function of dream and trance states, 
whether intentionally or unintentionally induced. Psychical 
research has always known that there are barriers within 
the individual personality which prevent the ordinary con- 
scious self from liberating those unconscious forces upon 
which many of our creative powers depend. Myers, for 
example, saw the restraining or restricting influence of 
conscious selfhood upon unconscious activity; he may even 
appear today to have been extravagantly devoted to the 
world of the “subliminal” which he helped to discover.” 


Just as we noted in our last study that the motives of 
normal psychology and those appearing in paranormal ex- 
perience seem to be the same, so we may postulate that the 
barriers discovered in normal psychology are identical with 
those which block the expression of paranormal processes. 
At any rate, we shall try in this article to analyze the every- 
day, normal, universal barriers and attempt to see if any- 
thing can be done to weaken or remove them in the service 
of psychical research. 





1 Murphy, G., “Psychical Phenomena and Human Needs.” 


2 Myers, F. W. H., Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death, 
Vol. I, Chapter III, “Genius.” 
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The Unconscious and the Paranormal 


Our first step would appear to be the demonstration that 
paranormal impressions do actually develop at an uncon- 
scious level rather than at the conscious level. The evidence 
supporting this view is of several types: 


(1) Drowsy and dream states, states of delirium, deep 
hypnosis, and trance appear to be richer in paranormal pro- 
duction than are the fullfledged conscious states.’ 


(2) Very little, as a rule, can be done to direct or control 
the paranormal processes. To be sure, one can set oneself 
the task of seeing a distant event or guessing a prepared 
symbol, but one can only make ready; one cannot “will” the 
desired object into the field of observation. What happens 
spontaneously and easily at an unconscious level generally 
fails to happen at the conscious level even under tremen- 
dous volition. Granted, there may sometimes be an ap- 
parent correlation between effort and success in the para- 
normal task. Ossowiecki could apparently succeed by con- 
centrating,* and Pearce, one of Rhine’s major subjects, 
could, through effort, “see” more clearly.’ But, as we 
pointed out in the January, 1943, issue of this JouRNAL,® 
it is not clear that the “concentration” or the “will” pro- 
duces the result; it seems more likely that it only sets free 
the necessary unconscious processes. What is needed is the 
removal of interference, which is exactly the problem we 
are here attempting to clarify. 


(3) One can sometimes directly observe a paranormal 
impression welling up, surging forward, from a deeper 
level into the world of personal consciousness, or into motor 
expression (e.g., automatic writing ).’ 





- 3 Warcollier, R., Experimental Telepathy, B.S.P.R., 1938. Cf. Table III, 
Influence of States of Consciousness,” p. 13. 


kg Besterman, T., “An Experiment in ‘Clairvoyance’ with M. Stefan Osso- 
wiecki,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLI (1932-33), pp. 345-351. 


wa J. B., New Frontiers of the Mind, Farrar and Rinehart, 1937, pp. 


_§ Murphy, G., and Dale, L. A., “Concentration Versus Relaxation in Rela- 
tion to Telepathy.” 

7 Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry, “On Hindrances and Complications in Telepathic 
Communication,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIV (1924), pp. 28-69. 
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If, then, it is true that a deep level of the personality 
carries out the paranormal activity, is it not possible, as 
has often been suggested, that we perceive paranormally 
all the time, the unconscious being constantly preoccupied 
with events belonging to other realms of time and space? 
It is not possible to give a final answer to this question, at 
least in our present state of knowledge, since it is only 
what reaches consciousness in some form that can lend 
itself to analysis. But since there is often complete ful- 
fillment of human needs without using the paranormal, i.e., 
since many of our needs are adequately cared for by our 
sensory equipment, a theory postulating the constant util- 
ization of our paranormal abilities would seem biologically 
improbable and philosophically extravagant. Rather, we 
should set up our hypothesis this way: there is always some 
readiness for paranormal perception, in the sense that the 
miller is always ready to awaken when his mill stops, or 
the mother to rouse when her sleeping child breathes un- 
easily. 


The classical conception of the manner in which con- 
scious and unconscious levels participate in paranormal 
perception is that of Myers, aptly reformulated by Grasset 
and by Warcollier: it may be visualized in the following 
schema (cf. Warcollier, op. cit., p. 145): 








AGENT PERCIPIENT 
Conscious Conscious 
Unconscious ee Unconscious 





The impulse arising consciously in the mind of the agent 
reaches down to his unconscious. Then, following the 
arrow, contact is made with an unconscious stratum of the 
percipient’s mind. Finally, there is a welling-up of the 
impression from the percipient’s unconscious to his con- 
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scious. Disturbances of the telepathic function, when there 
is motivation that would be expected to lead to telepathy, 
may be due to an obstruction between conscious and un- 
conscious levels of the agent’s mind, or between the 
unconscious levels of the two individuals, or between the 
unconscious and the conscious levels of the percipient’s 
mind. It is to the third of these types of obstruction that 
most of our data point. 


So important an hypothesis demands the marshalling of 
evidence. Do we know anything definite about the welling- 
up of impressions from the unconscious to the conscious? 
It should be pointed out that our question relates to a 
universal psychological phenomenon; it is not only in the 
case of the paranormal, but in the normal functioning of 
all minds, that the problem arises. Actually, we do have 
considerable evidence that this welling-up process is a 
reality. 

First, we have evidence from the dream, notably those 
instances in which sounds and pressures, acting on the 
sleeping individual, set going unconscious processes which 
finally reach consciousness in a somewhat transformed 
guise. A personal dream related by Henri Bergson illus- 
trates the point.* He dreamed that he was making a polit- 
ical speech before an assembly. From all parts of the audi- 
torium, timed to a uniform rhythm, came cries, “Out! 
Out!” Then Bergson awakened to find that a dog was 
baying in the garden, and with each “Bow-wow” came one 
of the cries of “Out! Out!” Experimental evidence relat- 
ing to the dream may also be referred to. Thus, when 
D. B. Klein found that humming sounds were frequently 
interpreted as motors by his sleeping subjects, he sounded 
a tuning fork as he pressed a bit of cold metal upon the 
forehead of a dreamer; the latter “heard” an airplane 
motor, as he seemed to stand by a hangar in bitter winter 
weather.’ 


Second, evidence is found in the phenomena of posthyp- 


—_——.. 


8 Bergson, H., Dreams, B. W. Huebsch, 1914, pp. 45-46. 


9 Klein, D. B., “The Experimental Production of Dreams During Hypnosis,” 
Austin, University of Texas, Bulletin No. 3009. 
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notic suggestion, in which an impression earlier planted by 
the hypnotist wells up minutes or hours later, in the sub- 
ject’s conscious impulsion to complete the assigned task. 
A plethora of examples similar to the following can be 
found in the literature. Moll says to his subject in hyp- 
nosis: “An hour after you wake you will hear a polka 
played; you will believe you are at a ball, and will begin to 
dance.’° The subject awakes and remembers nothing of 
the command. An hour later, however, he seems to hear 
strains of music, to which he begins to dance. 


Third, we may find evidence in experimental studies of 
the learning processes, in which forgotten material leaps 
back to mind—the “spontaneous recovery” or “reminis- 
cence” of half-formed impressions. 


We are justified in saying, then, that the right-hand 
half of the little schema or diagram represents not just a 
theory, but a well-established general principle. Impres- 
sions do “well up” from an unconscious to a conscious 
level, sometimes making their way without obstruction, 
sometimes being modified or compromised on the way, in 
a manner which reminds us of Freud’s dream censorship 
or the older theory of “associative interference.” 


This process of emergence, moreover, may sometimes 
take time, and it is through the fact that time is involved 
that delayed telepathic impressions are frequently to be 
explained. As one turns from a preoccupied state to a 
relaxed state, one may sometimes watch the impression 
slowly making its way to consciousness; when paranormal 
impressions have once been received, their emergence into 
consciousness differs not a whit from that of normal im- 
pressions. 

But questions now assert themselves: Is there not al- 
ways and necessarily some blockage in approaching the 
conscious level? How can consciousness be completely 
blank, thus affording the impression easy entrance? Only 
in the rarest instances, with the most gifted trance medium 
or the telepathic subject at his best, can any such complete 





10 Moll, Albert, Hypnotism, Scribner’s Sons, 1894, p. 141. 
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emptying of the mind be accomplished. We are, of course, 
ordinarily dealing only with a relative, not an absolute, 
emptying of consciousness. In practice, by far the most 
important thing is not the actual emptying or blotting out 
of consciousness, but the development of devices for keep- 
ing attentive effort out of the picture. We need to de- 
velop, as it were, a “clear space” within which the emerging 
impressions can move, so as to be quietly observed by in- 
trospection. Or, we may develop a method of expression 
in which consciousness is not involved at all. The first 
method, that of freeing the channels while still retaining 
some consciousness of what is emerging, is the cultivation 
of sensory automatism (Myers); the second, making use 
of automatic writing or other involuntary motor outlets, 
is motor automatism. This latter method might be indi- 
cated by an arrow drawn obliquely, thus: 


AGENT PERCIPIENT 


Conscious Conscious 





Motor Expression 


Unconscious —- Unconscious 7 


In the case of both sensory and motor automatism, it 
becomes clear that there has been a splitting of the mind; 
a “dissociation” or separation of functions which would 
ordinarily be closely knit togethe: As a rule, the conscious 
states which we observe are so intimately bound up with 
the very act of observing them that we cannot “let go,” 
permitting the occurrence of conscious processes which 
are outside the scope of the ordinary conscious self. This 
gift of “letting go” is unusual. When Mrs. Sinclair™ tells 
us that the impressions which are projected upon an in- 
ward mental screen are separate and distinct from the 
ordinary world of her imagination, it is something which 





1! Prince, W. F., “The Sinclair 
Bulletin XVI, B.S.P.R., April, 1932. 


Experiments Demonstrating Telepathy,” 
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we dimly grasp but cannot easily develop in ourselves. 
When the automatic writer tells us that we ordinary folk 
could do automatic writing if we wished (because we un- 
wittingly doodle and scribble as we listen to a boring 
lecture), we are not quite convinced. We feel that these 
restless motor activities of ours are not really out of volun- 


tary control, i.e., are not truly dissociated as are those of 
the genuine automatic writer. | 


It is dissociation, the splitting of the mind, which is our 
real clue. It is only through such splitting that either 
sensory or motor automatism, freeing the channel of com- 
munication from the unconscious to the conscious, becomes 


possible. It is upon dissociation itself, therefore, that we 
must focus our analysis. 


Types of Dissociation 


There are several types of dissociation. Remembering 
that the term always refers to the cleavage or separation 
of mental connections, we may say that intense concen- 
tration, the “brown study,” absentmindedness, is the com- 
monest and least fully developed form. Much that we do 
while in such intense concentration never reaches conscious- 
ness and fails to be recalled. We all know that established 


habits run their course, sometimes with amusing conse- 
quences. 


A second type of dissociation is the forgetting of things 
which we know well enough. Names and dates for which 
we have need fail to come at our bidding. Sometimes the 
effort to recall produces a full blockage or jamming, but 
if we relax, the name, as Emerson said, comes “saunter- 
ing in” as if it had never been called for. 


A third type is exemplified by the daydream or ordinary 
nocturnal dream, similar to our first type in involving 
separation of mental activity from contact with the outer 
world, and similar to the second type in that there is a 
blotting out of much that the dreamer knows to be real; 
the grotesque and nonsensical character of the dream arises ~ 
largely from the exclusion of messages from the sense- 


— 
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organs and from the unavailability of memory material 
upon which normal judgment relies. 


A fourth type is that of organized motor expression, as 
through the planchette, in which a meaningful pattern of 
words is developed of which consciousness is unaware until 
the finished product is seen. 


It is often asked, very reasonably, whether the indi- 
vidual exhibiting sensory or motor automatism is not de- 
ceiving himself, pretending not to see or not to control 
what is developing within him. We do not know of any 
absolute answer; but the question is a common-sense one, 
and can be answered in common-sense terms. A number of 
examples of what is meant by automatism will be given 
later in this paper, and I will leave the reader to decide 
for himself as to whether the subject is self-deceived. 


Within the framework of our question, I should like to 
refer first to the recent experimental work of Dr. W. R. 
Wells,’ and also to that of Dr. Margaret Brenman,’? who, 
using highly developed hypnotic techniques, have reopened 
the old question whether hypnotized persons may do things 
contrary to their basic personality tendencies. In a series 
of ingenious experiments, both of these investigators have 
shown that normal, morally well-organized individuals 
may, in spite of conscious intention, commit criminal acts 
for reasons of which they are completely unaware, such 
reasons being in fact the hypnotic instructions earlier given 
them. I have also personally seen many of Dr. Wells’s sub- 
jects do things over which they had no conscious control; 
indeed, they laughed at themselves when they discovered 
that “the will” was not the only basis for their actions. 


It may be useful to give also a brief account of a highly 
developed sensory automatism. Over a period of some 
weeks a man wrestled with a mathematical problem, at- 
tempting to find an algebraic solution; but after encoun- 
tering one obstacle after another he gave up in despair 

12 Wells, W. R., “Experiments in the Hypnotic Production of Crime,” Bate 
of Psychology, 1941, 11, pp. 63-102. 


13 Brenman, M., “Experiments in the Hypnotic Production of Anti-Social and 
Self-Injurious Behavior,” Psychiatry, 1942, Vol. V, pp. 49-61. 
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and dismissed the matter from his mind. About a week 
after this, however, he awoke one morning and saw pro- 
jected upon the wall across from his bed a complete 
geometrical figure which led to a solution of his problem. 
Almost certainly, the problem had worked itself out in 
deep sleep, and had achieved a solution which could be for- 
mulated and presented to the conscious mind as a gift the 
moment the waking self was restored.'* 


A striking example of motor automatism is found in the 
automatic spelling of words by Mrs. Hester Travers Smith. 
The little platform used in ouija-board experiments some- 
times moved so rapidly, it is reported, that the services of 
a skilled shorthand writer were required to keep pace with 
it as it spelled out communications. Mrs. Travers Smith 
was unaware of the content of these messages, except as 
they were later read back to her by the observers."® 


Throughout the four types of dissociation enumerated 
above, a common principle appears: activities which are or- 
dinarily closely connected and interdependent may be to 
some degree disjoined. Memories usually accessible to us 
may fail to come at our bidding. Activity over which we 
ordinarily exert voluntary control remains refractory to 
the will. 


Dissociation in this broad sense seems to be requisite to 
success in the exercise of the paranormal function. The 
reason for this may lie in the fact that we normally are 
concerned with making our adjustment to the immediate 
world of time and space, and unless part of the individual 
is freed from this preoccupation, and unless the concern 
with the “here and now” can be prevented from interfer- 
ing with the deep and broad concerns which transcend the 
physical environment, these latter activities cannot be exer- 
cised. They are, as it were, imprisoned or suffocated by 
the dominant, practical, matter-of-fact interest in the im- 
mediate environment. 





14 Myers, F. W. H., op. cit., Appendix to the chapter on Sleep, pp. 373-374. 


15 Barrett, Sir William, “Evidence of Supernormal Communications Through 
Motor Automatism,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXX (1918-19), pp. 230-250. 
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Physical and Psychological Barriers 


So far, we have contented ourselves with a picture of 
dissociation in terms of barriers or blockages. We come 
now to the problem of specifying the nature of these bar- 
riers. For preliminary purposes, we may speak of “physi- 
cal barriers” as being those involved in conditions of 
fatigue, circulatory changes in the brain, etc., which ap- 
pear momentarily to interfere with free intercommunica- 
tion between brain activities. It is thus possible to cause 
local blockages within the nervous system by means of nar- 
cotics. One of the common theories of the dream has been 
formulated in terms of the development in the sleeping 
brain of many local blockages. These blockages prevent 
the formation of normal waking associations, and bizarre 
connections of ideas result. 


We may, on the other hand, describe the blockages in 
psychological terms, by defining the “resistances” of the 
individual. We may note, for example, that my failure to 
remember a name is due to my hatred or fear of the person 
whose name it is, just as my forgetting to turn up for an 
appointment may be due to my dislike of the individual 
or of the purpose which the appointment serves.’® 


It should, I think, be emphasized that this distinction 
between physical and psychological barriers is arbitrary, 
and not based upon any real separation, within the living 
organism, between “physical” and “mental.” As far as 
we know, physical activity in the organism always entails 
psychological aspects, and psychological processes entail 
their physical aspects. Indeed, the organism appears to be 
not an amalgam of mind and body, but a unified whole, 
involving physiological and psychological aspects; the phy- 
siological and the psychological are merely ways of looking 
at the complete individual. 

Nevertheless, for practical purposes, we may speak of 
the physical obstacles and the psychological obstacles as 
separate things if this helps us in developing ways of re- 





16 Freud, S., Psychopathology of Everyday Life (Translated by Brill), 
Macmillan, 1914. 
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moving them or of utilizing them. We may find, for some 
purposes, that the conditions of fatigue and drowsiness, or 
even of ill-health, give us exactly that mechanical basis for 
dissociation which we desire, and that when once the dis- 
sociation is fully developed, the motives of the dreamer, as 
described in my last paper, are free to direct unconscious 
activity into paranormal channels. A woman who has had 
a number of paranormal experiences illustrates this mecha- 
nism in a long and complicated case presented in the 
Journal of the (English) S. P. R.” The percipient was a 
patient of Dr. W. H. C. Tenhaeff of Utrecht University, 
who first reported the incident in the Dutch publication, 
Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie: 


Mrs. O., the percipient, was a very simple woman, wife of a 
house-painter, and mother of three children. When she came to 
Dr. Tenhaeff she was in a “nervous condition.” She was a good 
hypnotic subject, and had recently been operated on under 
hypnosis. She felt “extremely on edge and was anxious for 
some means of self-expression.” On the evening of November 
26, 1937, about a week after getting in touch with Dr. Tenhaeff, 
Mrs. O. had a striking precognitive dream relating to Prince 
Bernhart. In the dream she saw “a level-crossing and a long 
road and meadows. Behind the gate to the left stood a working 
lorry. A car came driving very quickly which was in a hurry 
to cross, but in the middle a tyre burst and the car drove full 
speed into the gate and into the lorry which was standing 
behind. Someone was killed on the spot. I saw him lying there, 
and it was Prince Bernhart.” On November 29th Prince Bern- 
hart did in fact meet with a motor accident, the details of which 
fulfilled almost every point in Mrs. O.’s dream. The Prince, 
however, was not killed, but only injured. He was said to have 
escaped with his life by a miracle. 


We may find in other individuals that deep sleep serves 
the paranormal purpose poorly, and that the condition of 
falling asleep or of waking up gives sufficient dissociation, 
while permitting the individual to grasp more clearly, at the 
conscious level, the paranormal impression for which he 
has been reaching. A case referred to by G. N. M. Tyrrell’ 





17 Journal S.P.R., Vol. XXXI, January, 1939, pp. 2-6. 


18 Tyrrell, G. N. M., Science and Psychical Phenomena, Harpers, 1938. For 
the complete case, cf. Journal S.P.R., Vol. XXVII, November, 1932, p. 326. 
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illustrates the point. A lady woke early one morning and 
saw lying on her pillow what appeared to be a half-sheet 
of note paper with words written on it, “M— was dying 
last night.” She repeated the words to herself, then the 
whole thing vanished. There was only one person to whom 
the message could refer and it was subsequently learned 
that she had, in fact, died during the night. 


In the records of spontaneous cases we find dozens of 
examples of very light sleep, or drowsiness, or transition 
states between waking and sleeping. The following case, 
in which the percipient was “resting,” is a fair, run-of- 
the-mine example. The full account is to be found in the 
Proceedings of the S. P. R.” It is of special interest to 


note that the percipient was only three years of age at the 
time of his impression. 


March 12, 1918 


My sister, Mrs. W—, has asked me to write you an account 
of the story she told you about my small boy. 

Unfortunately I did not write it down at the time, so I am 
not sure as to the date, but it was after November 4th [1917], 
perhaps several days after, though before the news of my hus- 
band’s death came to us on November 16th. I think it was 


most likely on November 8th or 9th, and my husband was killed 
on November 6th. 


Dicky, the small ‘boy, was resting on my bed after lunch and 

I was sitting by his side sewing, and we were not talking, when 
he sat up rather suddenly and said, “Daddy is dead.” I said, 
“Oh no, dear, he’s not and I expect he’ll come back to us some 
day”; but Dicky looked very upset and became flushed and al- 
most wept and said again, “No he won’t, Dick knows he’s dead.” 
I just said, “No, dear, I don’t think he is,” but Dicky seemed 
so distressed and repeated, “No, no, Dick knows it” so emphat- 
ically that I thought best to leave the subject alone. He never 
referred to it again and had never said anything of the sort 
before. When we did say anything about his father it was 
always as to when he would come back and Dick’s usual re- 
mark was that he would run and open the gate for him. It was 

so queer of Dick that I went almost at once and told my sister 
here of it, but I had no impression at all that my husband was 





19 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIII (1923), pp. 133-135. 
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dead, and only thought of it as odd of Dicky. Indeed we had 
got to look upon my husband’s safety as a foregone conclusion, 
for he had been through Gallipoli, El Arish and the first battle 
of Gaza without a scratch. 

[signed] Elizabeth D. Russell 


In reply to questions Mrs. Russell writes on March 16, 1918: 


(1) Dicky was born on August 3rd, 1914 [and was therefore 
aged 3% years at the date of his impression]. 

(2) I think “dead” does convey some meaning to him; he 
sees hedgehogs, worms, mice and such like animals dead, and 
always asks about them. “Why dead, Dick wants them alive 
again”’—and he screws up his face into a half tearful state, 
much as he did when he made the remark about his father; only 
that time he got very flushed and was much distressed. 

(3) No, I don’t think it was a dream in the sense of a sleeping 
dream ; he was quiet, but awake. It gave me the idea of an odd 
freak. I think he is a child with an acute imagination and sensi- 
tive; but he’s essentially healthy and full of the joy of life, about 
the happiest child we have ever come across. 

(4) Inclosed is my sister’s account of the incident. 

(5) I can’t veraciously give an exact date; but we did go 
back on it after we heard of my husband’s death and fixed it at 
somewhere between November 8th and 12th. 


The account of Mrs. Russell’s sister, Miss M. D. Holt, written 
from the same address and dated March 17, 1918 is as follows: 

I clearly recollect my sister telling me the following incident: 

She had taken Dicky, her small son, upstairs for his after din- 
ner rest—the child had been lying quietly on the bed while 
she was sewing when suddenly he sat up and said, “Daddy’s 
dead.” My sister said, “Oh no, he’s not, some day he will come 
back again”; but Dicky repeated, “Daddy’s dead, Dick knows 
it,’ and the child appeared very distressed, so much so that my 
sister thought it best to humour him and turn his thoughts to 
something else. 

When he had finished his rest, she almost at once found me 
and told me about it, but even then it never occurred to us that 
the child’s words were true. 

My brother-in-law was killed on November 6th, 1917, and I 
feel almost sure that it was a few days after that date that this 
incident happened. Unfortunately neither of us made a note of 
the exact date at the time. 


[signed] Mary D. Holt 








-_ 
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The death of Captain Edward Stanley Russell on November 
6th, 1917, was announced in the Times of November 20. 


It will be observed that in this case evidence of any exact 
coincidence is wanting; but there is no doubt that the little boy’s 
experience occurred some time before the news of his father’s 
death was received, and it is almost if not quite certain that it 
did not occur before the death itself. 


Having in mind the wide variations in dissociative con- 
ditions, we may seek to discover that degree of depth or 
lightness of sleep, and that precise type of dissociation, 
which helps the particular individual to perceive paranor- 
mally. 

So far, we have approached dissociation from the phy- 
sical angle. In other cases, it may be more fruitful to 
approach the matter from the purely psychological angle. 
We may study the nature of individual resistances to the 
paranormal, and try to find ways of freeing the deeper 
levels of the mind from the interference which these resis- 
tances entail. Let us consider, for example, the question 
of telepathy occurring in hypnosis, and see under what 
conditions hypnosis may be expected to be helpful. Some 
pertinent examples from the work of Dr. Carl Bruck were 
discussed in the January, 1943, issue of this JouRNAL; 
many other cases of paranormal phenomena occurring in 
hypnosis are reported in the publications of the S.P.R. We 
might refer to an experiment carried out by Captain M— 
with a friend, Mr. N—, who was a good hypnotic subject. 
Mr. N— was asked to “travel” to the home of the experi- 
menter and to report on what he saw and heard there. He 
gave many details which were later fully corroborated.” 


Should we be justified in assuming, on the basis of 
such cases, that hypnosis is a sure avenue to the para- 
normal? Not at all. Suppose that the hypnotist begins 
with a direct hammer-and-tongs approach, assuring his 
hypnotized subject that he can see an event going on 
at a distance, or that he can read the mind of a distant 
person. Will the experiment, simply by virtue of -working 
at a deep level, necessarily succeed? By no means. In the 





20 Journal S.P.R., Vol. XX, February, 1922, pp. 214-219. 
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first place, a deep, irrational fear of the paranormal may 
pervade not only the conscious, but also much of the un- 
conscious personality. Secondly, the subject may resent 
being used in this way; he may fundamentally dislike being 
“sent on errands.” Thirdly, the subject may hate or fear 


the hypnotist, or the relation which he feels to be develop- 


ing between them. And lastly, he may fear the specific 
event or thought with which he is asked to make contact, 
so that though succeeding with certain selected materials, 
he fails with others. 

In this last connection, it must be remembered that any 
event, object, or person may be, for the subject, a symbol 
operating unconsciously to remind him of something about 
which he would rather not know too much. Even common- 
place objects like star, circle, waves, are in English poetry, 
for example, richly associated with many things which are 
full of sentiment, and, by the same token, full of emotional 
meanings against which a sensitive person may wish to 
defend himself. These are but a few of the many uncon- 
scious factors which may prevent the hypnotist from 
achieving success. Such considerations suggest that we 
are not dealing merely with watertight compartments of 
the conscious and unconscious, but rather with a compli- 
cated system of potentially interconnected regions. It is 
only when that region which receives an impression is con- 
nected with a sensory or motor outlet that we can ever re- 
cord a paranormal impression. 


The Circumvention of the Barriers 


Fortunately, however, impressions received in one region 
may be of sufficient intensity to work their way indirectly, 
by roundabout routes, into sensory or motor expression. 
The impressions may, as it were, emerge by “climbing hand 
over hand” into a region permitting their expression. Or- 
dinarily, while doing so, the impressions are reworked. 
They are colored or contaminated by those parts of the 
mind with which they make contact on their way to find an 
expressive outlet, so that the paranormal dream, for ex- 
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ample, exhibits a rearrangement of parts, and much mate- 
rial added by the dreamer’s mind. As-Mrs. Sidgwick 
pointed out years ago in her paper to which we have 
already referred, the hindrances and blockages to telepathic 
communications show themselves in the confusion or con- 
tamination of impressions; this seeming confusion, more- 
over, may often be characteristic of the individual mind 
which has received the telepathic impression. This point 
is exemplified in the coincidental dreams of two sisters, as 
reported in the Journal of the S. P. R.”4 Miss A. Jones 
(pseudonym) dreamed of an immense globe which she 
knew to be Heaven. Making an effort to rouse herself, she 
opened her eyes and saw upon the mantelpiece a small 
white toy elephant which she had recently bought for a 
child of her acquaintance. At the same time her sister, 
Miss E. Jones, who was at a distance, dreamed that she 
saw Miss A. Jones walking up a slight incline and disap- 
pearing into a mound which she knew to be Heaven. She 


reappeared from the back of the mound, in the shape of 
three small white elephants. 


It would be better, however, to speak of creative reor- 
ganization rather than of contamination. What is added 
by the dreamer’s mind is seldom random error or dross. 
It seems rather to involve a vital rearrangement of the 
message in personal terms. The process is likely to resem- 
ble closely the creative processes of genius, in which an 
elemental idea which anyone might have is clothed in the 
peculiar imagery or peculiar patterns of meanings which 
characterize the poet’s or dramatist’s creative intelligence. 


We may say, then, that a paranormal impulse, fitting 
into the needs of the individual, is assimilated to the indi- 
vidual mind, organized into a total meaningful impression, 
the paranormal elements of which can only be discovered 
when the object or event at which the individual aimed 
is described and the process of assimilating it to the rest 
of the mind is worked out. 


——__ 


21 Journal S.P.R., Vol. XXI, December, 1924, pp. 350-352. 
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Multiple Personality 


We have been using the term “dissociation” broadly to 
cover all functional barriers within the psychic system, and 
have avoided discussion of those more dramatic dissocia- 
tion phenomena termed “dual” or “multiple” personality. 
In these latter cases, there is sometimes evidence not only 
of dissociation but of the existence of two completely in- 
dependent selves, independent personalities, each of which 
has its own memories, purposes, and character. In some 
cases these personalities alternate in control of the orga- 
nism; sometimes they are simultaneously present. Indeed, 
sometimes they wage war upon each other. The authenti- 
cation of such fullfledged cases is more difficult than ap- 
pears at first sight, and the number of examples of true 
double or multiple personality is probably very small. The 
whole question of multiple personality, however, is inde- 
pendent of the problem with which we are here dealing, 
except in one respect. In certain cases of multiple person- 
ality, the motivations and aims of one self may be sharply 
at variance with those of the other selves, one of the selves 
being paranormally gifted, the others, not at all.” 


In such instances, the gifted self may be able to exercise 
its powers more easily than if we were dealing with a 
normal, unitary personality. Perhaps the gifted self repre- 
sents a stratum which is truly focused upon the paranor- 
mal. Indeed, the development of the cleavage responsible 
for the splitting of the personality may have been due to 


the struggle of a part of the individual to function at a 
paranormal level. 


While dissociation proves frequently to be valuable in 
freeing those impulses to the paranormal which are already 
present, it should again be stressed that, as such, it is no 
guarantee of paranormal activity. The absentmindedness 
and the dreams of the normal person are seldom vehicles 
of telepathy or precognition, and many a lifelong hypnotic 
subject or trance “sensitive” functions in terms of subcon- 


22 Prince, W. F., “The Doris Case of Multiple Personality,” Proc. A.S.P.R., 
Vol. IX, 1915 and Vol. X, 1916. 
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scious activity of a completely normal type. There must be 
a readiness to receive paranormally, this readiness consist- 
ing, first, of a deep need for paranormal contact and sec- 
ond, of freedom from all the conflicting desires, fears, and 
self-reproaches which serve to block the process. To this 
readiness to receive there must be added freedom from all 
interferences, so that there is an open channel of commu- 
nication between the receiving level and the expressive 
level. The channel may be fortuitously cleared in a mo- 
ment of relaxation, or indifference, when the mind is on 
“dead center” between two periods of preoccupation; or 
the channel may be forcibly cleared—dredged out by the 
active techniques of hypnosis, auto-suggestion, and the in- 
duction of trance. Or, the normal consciousness remain- 
ing in control, a secondary outlet may be cleared through 
the cultivation of such motor automatisms as automatic 
writing. For all these reasons, it should once more be em- 
phasized that it is not the dissociation as such which 
yields the paranormal result, any more than it is the open 
road which guarantees the advance of the army. Dissocia- 
tion is simply a device for opening the road; the impulse 
to move forward is all-important. There are, nevertheless, 
many critical periods when everything depends upon the 
openness of the road, the freedom from blocking, the pos- 
sibility that a coherent stream of communication can make 
its way through so as to reach articulate expression. 


The Forcible Removal of Barriers 


So far, we have proceeded as if paranormal impressions 
could come through to expression only when the way al- 
ready has been prepared. We might, however, consider 
more closely our analogy of the open road. Let us assume 
that a huge dam is dynamited in the neighborhood of the 
valley through which the road runs. So tremendous may 
be the force of the rushing waters that they will clear the 
road in short order, carrying along the debris of erstwhile 
obstructions. So, when something of profound signifi- 
cance consumes the percipient, the impulse to paranormal 
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perception may be so tremendous that the channel is 
cleared, the obstruction thrown forcibly to one side, disso- 
ciation created, and the normal preoccupations of the wak- 
ing mind blotted out; the uprush of the paranormal im- 
pression forces for itself a clear space even within the 
center of consciousness. Such a process seems to be what 
is involved in those spontaneous cases in which the field of 
normal vision is blotted out, the paranormal impression 
filling the whole stage, as in the following case from Phan- 
tasms of the Living :* 


When the percipient was about ten years of age, she was one 
day walking in a country lane at A., the place where her parents 
then resided. She was reading geometry as she walked along, 
a subject, as the percipient pointed out, little likely to produce 
fancies or morbid phenomena of any kind. Then, in a moment, 
she saw a bedroom known as the White Room in her home, and 
upon the floor lay her mother, to all appearance dead. The 
vision, the percipient said, must have remained some minutes, 
during which time her real surroundings appeared to pale and 
die out; but as the vision faded, actual surroundings came back, 
at first dimly, and then clearly. She could not doubt that what 
she had seen was real, so instead of going home, she went to 
the house of the family doctor and together they hurried di- 
rectly to the White Room. There they found the percipient’s 
mother actually lying as in the vision. She had been seized 
suddenly by a heart attack and would not have survived if it 
had not been for the doctor’s timely advent. The yercipient 
further stated: “The occasion I described was, I believe, the 
only one on which I saw a scene transported apparently into 
the actual field of vision, to the exclusion of objects and sur- 
roundings actually present. ...I have had other visions in 
which I have seen events happening as they really were, in an- 
other place, but I have been also conscious of real surroundings.” 
The sequence of events is fully corroborated by the percipient’s 
mother and father, and by the family doctor. 


In cases such as the one summarized above, where there 
is a blotting out of what would normally be seen, it is char- 
acteristic of the impression to appear suddenly, forcing its 
way in upon the percipient’s attention, and then to disap- 
pear with equal suddenness when its work is done. 





23 Vol. I, pp. 194-195. 
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Shakespeare, profoundly observant in such matters, well 
knew these earmarks of the spontaneous hallucination. As 
Macbeth sits at meat with his honored guests he suddenly 
beholds the ghost of Banquo which, for the time, dwarts 
all other impressions. He rails at it (“Hence, horrible 
shadow!”), heeding neither his wife’s protests nor the con- 
sternation of his guests. Suddenly, as quickly as it came, 
the apparition disappears; Macbeth catches his breath, 
steadies himself, and remarks, ‘““Why, so!—being gone, I 
am a man again.”** The impression has come like an ava- 
lanche, cutting its way through, and then passes on. There 
is clearly dissociation. But in these cases dissociation is not 


a necessary precondition, but a consequence of the force 
of the impact. 


Finally, there may be instances in which the dissociation 
is present in advance, waiting to be used, but greatly in- 
creased by the impact of the paranormal impression. There 
is, so to speak, a partially open road, partial freedom from 
interference. The force of the impression is sufficiently 
strong to permit some beginnings of registration, and as it 
works upon the receiving levels, fosters the development of 
more and more dissociation, just as any flaw or weak spot 


in a structure is widened and magnified by a force brought 
to bear upon it. 


I suspect that in such cases the impression takes time to 
develop. Impressions as violent as those of Macbeth come 
even to persons who are at the time free of a predisposing 
dissociation; when, however, some dissociation is already 
present, it may be increased step by step by the pressure 


of a paranormal impulse, only gradually achieving full- 
fledged form. 


Conclusions 


. In summarizing the preceding article and the present 
one, I have tried to show that paranormal experiences do 
not “just happen” to those specifically gifted to receive 


24 Macbeth, Act III, Scene IV. 
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them. They happen when motives are powerful, when the 
need for them is great, and when at the same time barriers 
to their reception are removed. If one is more concerned 
with the world of “here and now” than with the moré 
remote aspects of the world separated from us in time and 
space, we shall not expect to find paranormal experiences. 
As the unconscious motivating forces of the individual 
become more and more preoccupied with things removed 
from the immediate world surrounding us, the greater is 
the disposition to make paranormal contact. For most of 
us, the matter-of-fact way of looking at life is of such un- 
compromising strength that it is only in the “unreal” world 
of the dream, or in moments of relaxation or indifference 
to our surroundings, that we can really believe in our own 
paranormal powers. Even then, it is difficult to achieve 
enough dissociation to free ourselves of our ordinary 
mental habits, which are based on a normal, rather than a 
paranormal, network of associations, and to steer clear of 
the interferences related to the symbolic meanings of the 
specific objects at which we aim. 


These being the difficulties, how is it that the last half 
century has nevertheless witnessed some genuine progress 
in our understanding of the paranormal? The reply is, 
first, I think, that there are constitutional differences in 
capacity for dissociation, and that a few highly dissoci- 
ated sensitives have worked for long and fruitful periods. 
Second, many of those who have occasional paranormal 
experiences in dissociated states have taken the trouble to 
record their impressions, so that we gradually see more 
and more clearly the factors involved, using these insights 
to guide us in setting up experiments on the dissociated 
states. Third, we may use our knowledge of normal psy- 
chology, especially in respect of motivation and dissocia- 
tion, and the general psychology of perception, as in the 
work of Rhine, Warcollier, Bruck, and Thouless. We dis- 
cover, now and then, more subtle ways of focusing the 
unconscious activity of the subject upon the specific mate- 
rial intended. 

We may say that in achieving marksmanship three 
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things are essential: a desire to reach a high level of skill; 
freedom from fear, nervousness, and other inhibitions; 
and a precise knowledge of the psychology of the learning 
process. So it seems to be with paranormal marksmanship, 
or the capacity to direct one’s aim. There must be (1) 
motivation to direct the process; that is, motivation towards 
the acquisition of paranormal skill in general and motiva- 
tion to hit each specified objective; (2) there must be free- 
dom from fears and other blocking factors; and (3) there 
must be a patient analysis of the individual’s day-by-day 
progress. All three of the principles involved in the grad- 
ual achievement of success seem to be identical with prin- 
ciples found in everyday normal psychology. The para- 
normal powers are relatively weak, relatively easily blocked, 
and certainly very difficult to study as they run their 
course in the life history of the individual; but there is no 
reason for pessimism as to their ultimate analysis and ap- 
plication. They spring from known human motives; they 
are blocked by known human impediments; and they seem 
to be capable of development in some individuals, as are 
the other skills which human beings acquire. 











One Form of Paramnesia: 
The Illusion of Déja Vu' 


MORTON LEEDS 


Introduction 


Although for the last five years I have been interested in 
all the little-understood processes of the mind—including 
occurrences along the lines of “psychic” happenings such 
as telepathy, clairvoyance, and the like—it was not until 
two years ago (1940) that I became aware of the frequent 
incidence in myself of one form of paramnesia (perversion 
of- memory); namely, the illusion of déjd vu. This ex- 
perience of the “already seen”’ is, I believe, almost universal. 
The essayist Lafcadio Hearn has vividly summed up the 


emotional quality of his own déja vu experiences in the 
following words: 


“...a peculiar feeling which troubled men’s minds long 
before the time of Cicero and troubles them even more be- 
times in our own generation—the feeling of having already 
seen a place really visited for the first time. Some strange 
air of familiarity about the streets of a foreign town or 
the forms of a foreign landscape comes to the mind with 
a sort of a soft, weird shock and leaves one vainly ransack- 
ing memory for interpretations.” 


My own déjd vu experiences became so numerous that, 
late in February, 1941, I decided to do more than merely 
remark upon them; I determined to study them systemat- 
ically, in the hope of finding some of the psychological and 
physiological factors involved. I therefore began to take 
notes on each experience as it occurred; I described it 
briefly, noting the date and time. Less than a month later, 





1 Mr. Leeds, now in the Armed Forces, prepared the first part of this paper 
in May, 1942, as a “Term Report” while an undergraduate student at the 
College of the City of New York. The Supplementary Report was written 
nearly a year later, at the suggestion of Dr. Gardner Murphy. For purposes 


of publication in this JouRNAL, both sections of the paper have been considerably 
abridged. 
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on March 23rd, I devised and began to use a 1-2-3-4 rating 
scale for recording the intensity and duration of each 
experience. This scale made no attempt, unfortunately, to 
be truly objective in measuring the duration; i.e., the time 
might vary objectively in terms of seconds. The notation 
simply represented what I felt to be the duration of each 
experience. Intensity could also only be rated subjectively. 
In addition, I included a 5-5 rating for those vague feelings 
of disturbed memory that seemed to be, but were not dis- 
tinctly those of déja vu. 

On May 5th I began to note another feature in line with 
a growing suspicion that these déja vu experiences might 
actually contain elements of similarity with previous hap- 
penings that had occurred in everyday life. Where I felt 
that these elements were present I added a cross to my 
notes. An asterisk signified a memory of an experience 
practically identical with the déja vu experience. 

About six months after I began my investigations ( Aug- 
ust, 1941), I began to fear that the experiences, which were 
occurring more and more frequently, would increase in 
duration and intensity to the point where they would cover 
all my waking life. I therefore stopped my note-taking for 
the next two months. Early in October, however, my fears 
vanished, and, reassured, I resumed my study. 

At about this time I had a long talk with Dr. Murphy at 
City College. He suggested some books and articles, in the 
hope that I might find helpful information relative to 
paramnesia in general, and especially to the experience of 
déja vu. Dr. Murphy was interested in my own investiga- 
tions, and advised me to look for mental and physical condi- 
tions, such as alertness, fatigue, and so on, during each 
experience, to see whether they were possibly conditioning 
or causative factors. I continued taking my notes, incor- 
porating into them the type of information suggested by 
Dr. Murphy. 

During March and April, 1942, I questioned a hundred 
people to discover the frequency of occurrence of the déja vu 
experience, and what the popular explanations for it were. 
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The results of this Questionnaire will be found in the 
Appendix to this paper. 


Personal Record of Experiences? 


As explained above, the two numbers following the time 
of each experience represent, respectively, the intensity and 
the duration of each, as subjectively felt at the moment. 1 is 
greatest intensity, 4 is weakest. 1 is longest duration, 4 
shortest. Thus, 4-4 represents a faint, short flash. Or, again, 
2-2 indicates a rather long, intense experience. The use of 


a 5-5 rating, the cross, and the asterisk has already been 
made clear. 


131. Jan. 31, 1942. Saturday, 12:25 P.M. 1-1* Awake, active. 
Extremely intense. Stood still for a moment in the shop. Then 
the feeling grew and grew. One of the most complete I have 
ever had. As the awareness grew, the feeling of being able 
to predict the next scene also came. It was so strong it almost 
nauseated me. Probably due to similar circumstances. 


. Feb. 4. Wed., 10 A.M. 3-2x Experience dragged on mildly 
for about eight or ten seconds. Tired from bad night’s rest. 


. Feb. 8. Sun., 8 P.M. 4-3 Wide awake. Sitting still, talking 
at the “Y.” 


. Feb. 13. Fri., 12 Noon. 3-2 Wide awake, alert, sitting at meal. 
Waiting, talking, at Pine Tree Restaurant. 


. Feb. 18. Wed., 9:10 A.M. 4-4x Standing on bin in aisle at 
work.? Paused in work for a moment. The feeling came and 
went, and came again. Quite wide awake, but still slightly tired. 
Had only had 6% hours sleep. 


. March 5. Thurs., 9-10 P.M. 3-4x Sitting quietly in class, 
listening to Dr. Stone. Lasted about four seconds. Was men- 
tally awake, but physically tired. 


. March 13. Fri., 7 P.M. 4-4x Very vague, momentary feeling. 
Was not completed. Felt cut off before it even got started. 
Was tired and hungry from day’s work. Occurred at home 
just before supper in kitchen. 


2 At this point in Mr. Leeds’s original paper, he lists 144 instances of déja 
vu, giving the date, time of day, duration and intensity of the experience, and 
in some cases other relevant. data. For reasons of space, we present here only 
the last 14 entries in his notebook. 


3 At this time Mr. Leeds was serving as a shop steward. 
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138. March 19. Thurs., 12 Noon. 4-4x Extremely fleeting experience. 
Was reading PM in the Governor Cafeteria. Noticed name of 
Winchell and flash occurred. Awake, pretty clear-headed, but 
slightly tired. 


139. Mareh 20. Fri., 5:05 P.M. 3-4 Short flash. Wide awake. Sit- 
.ting in buying offices (at work). 

140. March 27. Sat., about 11 P.M. 1-1** True recognition, accom- 
panied by déja vu. Occurred during a conversation at a friend’s 
house. Was strong in two sentences in particular. Definite 
elements of similarity present. George even remarked that he 
had said the sentence before. 

141. April 17. Fri., 10:30 A.M. 4-4* Short, fleeting feeling of 
déja vu. Perceived at once the “broken” recognition (cf. p. 30) ; 
that is, glanced at some boxes which I had seen about ten 


seconds before. Then feeling came. Was at work, slightly tired 
and warm. 


142. April 17. Fri., 12 Noon. 2-2x Contained features of two other 
experiences of déjd vu. Winchell, PM, Eastern Front, Russia. 
Stan and Julie M. speaking. Watched feeling spread and 
vanish as I followed it. 

143. April 22. Wed., 3:10 P.M. 5-5 Short, vague feeling. 


144. April 28. Tues., 5:45 P.M. 4-4* Broken recognition. Had the 
illusion for a brief instant when I read a sentence in the paper 
without concentrating on it, looked away, then read it again. 


The feeling was very brief, and referred only to the sentence. 
I understood it as it occurred. 


Summary and Tabulations of Experiences 


A summary of my recorded experiences shows that 144 
occurred from February 26, 1941, to April 28, 1942, a 
period of 14 months. During two months, August and 
September, 1941, I kept no records. Therefore, during a 
twelve-month period, my experiences averaged twelve to 
a month, or one every two and a half days. A clearer pic- 
ture of what actually took place, however, may be seen in 
the following breakdown of the months. 

A glance at this tabulation, as well as at the chart (Fig. 
1), shows clearly enough what is happening. The experi- 
ences occur less and less frequently; the intervals between 
them grow longer and longer (ie., 19 days recently). In 
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addition, they are usually more intense than they previously 
seemed. (Possibly because they are so rare now?) 





1941 1942 
March April May June July Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
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The question arises: Why are the experiences slowly 
falling off toward what appears to be the true “normal”? 
(I believe that déja vu occurred much more frequently in 
my case than is usual in other individuals, and the results 
of my Questionnaire support this hypothesis. ) 

Now, E. B. Titchener believes that mental fatigue is one 
of the factors predisposing to this form of paramnesia. If 
he is correct, it is not difficult to understand why my 
experiences are coming less and less frequently. Since the 
new year (1942), my life has changed in a number of 
respects. As far as school is concerned, I now take only two 
courses, two nights a week, as compared with four courses 
in three nights last term, and five nights last spring. (Note 
in the above tabulation the number of incidents in March, 
April and May, 1941.) After December 7th, my duties as 
shop steward greatly lessened, and on April 27th of this 
year I gave up the stewardship entirely. But most important 
of all, since the beginriing of the year (and especially since 
March 13th), my work has become much more interesting. 
Previously, I would literally doze on my feet during the 
day. My work was so mechanical as to attract and maintain 
little if any of my attention, to say nothing of any sustained 
mental effort. For the past three or four months, however, 
I have had entirely different work to do—work that absorbs 
my energy, attention, and, to some extent, my mind. As a 
result, 1 am now much more alert and clear-minded. The 
chart mirrors these changes in my life. Since the turn of 
the year, the déja vw experiences are appearing on the 
average of once a week, as compared with last year’s aver- 
age of once every two days. 


Titchener says about the illusion of déja vu: “It occurs 
most frequently after periods of emotional stress, or in the 
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state of extreme mental fatigue; that is, at a time when the 
associative tendencies in the brain are abnormally weak; 
and it seems to depend, essentially, upon a disjunction of 
mental processes that are normally held together in a single 
state of attention.’”* 

Explaining this last sentence, he gives the example of 
a person in a state of mental fatigue who looks across the 
street, glances to the side, and then looks directly across 
again. This second look across the street stimulates the 
half-formed perception of the previous momentary glance, 
and the illusion of memory arises. 


In my own case, in regard to a few experiences that have 
lasted long enough for me to “hang on to,” so to speak, I 
have clearly noticed this “broken perception.” 


Though broken perception is probably the stimulus for 
many experiences of déja vu, I do not feel that it is capable 
of explaining all cases. William James says: “There is a 
curious experience which everyone seems to have had—the 
feeling that the present moment in its completeness has been 
experienced before—we were saying just this thing, in just 
this place, to just these people, etc... . I must confess that 
the quality of mystery seems to me a little strained. I have 
over and over again in my own case succeeded in resolving 
the phenomenon into a case of memory, so indistinct that 
whilst some past circumstances are presented again, the 
others are not. The dissimilar portions of the past do not 
arise completely enough at first for the date to be identified. 
All we get is the present scene with a general suggestion of 
pastness about it.”* 

I have also found that in many of my experiences (prob- 
ably three out of four) the situation contains many ele- 
ments of a previous event lived through and partially for- 
gotten, or of surroundings that I have been in before. With 
the necessary condition of mental fatigue present, the 
stimulus of a tiny element of a previous event may possibly 
be enough to “start the feeling off.” 

4 Titchener, E. B., A Beginner's Psychology, Macmillan, New York, 1917, 


pp. 187-188. 
5 James, W., The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 675-676. 
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In any case, once begun, it rapidly spreads until it over- 
whelms the entire consciousness, then dies away just as 
quickly. It may sometimes last only a split second, carrying 
with it vague doubts and uncertainties as to whether it 
really occurred at all; on the other hand, it may last up to 
a quarter of a minute or longer, with an intensity that is 
nauseating. As F. W. H. Myers has said, the feeling may 
sometimes be accompanied by a distressing emotion which 
becomes actual terror. 

About six months ago, I came to three preliminary 
observations about déja vu: 


1. Apparently the experiences occur cyclically, with time intervals 
for each cycle-group varying. 
2. Intensity and duration of each experience are closely linked. 


3. As awareness of déjad vu grows, frequency increases; intensity 
and duration of each experience decreases. 


Today I would make some radical changes in my observa- 
tions: 


1. No apparent cycle of any kind. 
2. Intensity and duration are closely linked. 


3. As the frequency of the incidents decreases, the intensity and 
duration of each experience increases. 


4. The experiences tend to group together. 


5. The curve of intensity often shows a rising, then falling 
sequence for a group of experiences. 


6. The illusion may occur during sleep, in a dream. (I have had 
two such dream experiences of déjd vu.) 


In general, I believe the experience is almost universal, 
probably occurring much more frequently than people 


realize, since it is quickly lost in the welter of normal wak- 
ing experience. 


Comment by Dr. George H. Hyslop 


The déja vu phenomenon described in this paper, and dis- 
cussed by the author as perhaps conditioned by or dependent 
upon circumstances which favor momentary dissociation, 


is of occasional importance in certain physical disorders 
of the nervous system. 
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One must assume that any operation of the mind is 
dependent upon some physical activity in brain tissue. 

Organic structural disease processes in a particular part 
of the temporal lobes of the brain are well known to be a 
physical basis for subjective experiences which are indis- 
tinguishable from those Mr. Leeds describes. Also, in some 
psychic equivalent epileptic reactions, as well as in the 
petit mal seizures, individuals may describe subjective 
experiences similar to, if not identical with, the experiences 
described by Mr. Leeds, which have no apparent basic 
structural brain disorder. 

These points should be considered by the reader, who 
must avoid the error of lumping together all similar sub- 


jective experiences as merely manifestations of altered 
psychological function. 


On pages 358-359 in the JourRNAL of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XXIV, No. 8, August, 
1930, two instances germane to this problem were described. 


Supplementary Report, June, 1943 


Completion of the first report on the illusion of déja vu 
apparently acted as a cathartic as regards the appearance 
of the phenomenon. Though I neglected to record each 
occurrence after May, 1942, I know that déja@ vu experi- 
ences did arise occasionally; they occurred, however, far 
less frequently than before, and in a more attenuated form. 

In mid-April, 1943, Dr. Murphy asked me to bring the 
report up to date, enlarging upon any experiences which 
might occur, and elaborating any further ideas on the sub- 
ject. I therefore put on record fourteen experiences which 
occurred between April 25th and June 21st, together with 
as many relevant factors as could be salvaged from each 


incident as it happened. I used the same rating scale as 
before. 


Personal Record of Experiences 


1. April 25, 1943. Sat., 7:45 P.M. Was sitting on the couch at 
L’s, looking at Danny P. Suddenly the feeling arose. I said nothing, 
merely tried to understand why it was occurring. Danny, who had 
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been reading Freud that morning, had just picked up the book and 
had read one page. He remarked (at the moment I was experiencing 
and analyzing the illusion) that he would like to know whether I 
knew anything about “the feeling of having been there before.” He 
said he felt that dreams might have some prophetic part in the 
illusion. I asked him what had made him think of the illusion at that 
particular moment. He said that the page of Freud he was reading 
dealt with dreams, and he had (for no reason understandable to 
him) suddenly been reminded of the illusion. He also said, upon 
further questioning, that he did not know that I had any special 
interest in the illusion. Example of ESP? Because of these events, 
I failed to note details of my own experience. 


2. May 13. Thurs., 5 P.M. 5-5 Feeling akin to déja vu. Occurred 
upon reading a page in the Journal of Parapsychology. (Specifically, 
read the words “by Miss Betty Humphrey.”) Was not true memory. 
The illusion lasted about a second. I believe that I had glanced 
at her name in looking over the article several hours before, but I 
am not sure. Physical condition: rather weak, having given blood 
four and a half hours before. Slightly tired, mild headache. 


3. May 15. Sat., 4:30 P.M. 3-2x Was typing a psychology report. 
Mother was on the phone, apparently talking about potatoes. She 
said, “Yes, they’re 15 cents a pound, but you can’t even get them. 
You can’t live on spaghetti all the time . . . but what can you do?” 
Suddenly the feeling arose. I tried to predict, and said to myself 
that she would come in afterwards, but she didn’t. Feeling lasted 
about three or four seconds, then waned off slowly. Rather shallow. 
Physical condition: tired, slight headache, eyes burned slightly. Had 
been looking for a wedding ring all morning. Was engrossed in the 
report when the illusion arose. 

4. May 16. Sun., 3 P.M. 44 (No further notes.) 


5. May 18. Tues., 1:45 P.M. 2-2x Sitting in Dr. Murphy’s 
class. Heard what he was saying as though he had said it exactly 
that way before. Noted symbols on blackboard had actually been put 
on for the first time. Reflection of light on blackboard was involved 
in the experience; was conscious of it for the first time, although 
it had always been there. The trigger to the feeling may have been 
a word or two that I had heard just that way once before, but I 
am not sure. Physical condition: warm, but wide awake. 


6. May 18. Tues., 5:30 P.M. 4-4x Very brief. Had been thinking 
of déja vu a half hour before, wanting to catch an experience just 
as it arose. Was sitting in library at school. Had just opened my 
honors material when, glancing at the top composition (which I had 
read about five times before), the experience occurred. Just got the 
idea that blinking of the eyes (in a split perception concept) may 
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help bring it on. Physical condition: warm, getting tired, bored from 
having read for two hours in stuffy library. 

7. May 19. Wed., 1:10 P.M. 5-5 Brief feeling, lasting possibly 
half a second. Glanced at page of PM and saw it as déja vu ex- 
perience. Had skimmed the paper earlier. Physical condition: warm, 
wide awake. 

8. May 20. Thurs., 11:30 P.M. Copying some material from 
own notes taken in Psych. Lab. Feeling arose briefly and immediately 
vanished. Lasted possibly one second. Interesting to note: I was 
working with duplicate material, and was continually looking back 
and forth at the two sets of notes. Physical condition: tired all over ; 
working very late on assignment. 


9. May 22. Sat., 3 P.M. 5-5 Sitting in City College Library. 
Was writing up experimental psych. material. Glanced up from work, 
saw a friend go to the desk and ask for a book. Feeling then arose, 
faint and short. Possibly 1/5 of a second. Might well have been 
duplicate perception, since I was glancing up and down frequently. 
Physical condition: weak, but not tired. 

10. May 22. Sat., 11:15 P.M. 4-4 Very brief. Occurred at home. 
Was talking with family. Physical condition: tired and warm. 

11. June 6. Sun., 12:30 P.M. Wiping dishes in my own apart- 
ment. Was married the evening before. Very shallow feeling. Arose 
very slowly; died away slowly too. Physical condition: feeling well ; 
happy. 

12. June 8. Tues., 12:45 A.M. 3-2 Came into apartment, and 
began to undress. Feeling arose very shallowly; died after about 5-6 
seconds. Physical condition: very tired and sleepy. Very warm. 

13. June 18. Fri., 5:45 P.M. 4-4x At offices of A.S.P.R. Draw- 
ing graph of hits in an ESP experiment. Had dropped work on the 
graph to handle a subject; resumed it two hours later. Just began 
to draw again when the feeling arose for a second, then vanished. 
Physical condition: warm, slightly tired, hungry. 

14. June 21. Mon., 12:15 P.M. 3-2x At offices of A.S.P.R. 
Feeling arose while talking to Mrs. Dale about the Kreutzer Sonata. 
She reminded me that we had discussed this Beethoven sonata once 
before, about six months ago. Lasted about 6-7 seconds. Physical 
condition: warm, but wide awake. Illusion seems definitely related 
to a past experience. 


Using the same technique of charting employed earlier, 
the latest experiences are plotted (below) to indicate the 
intensity and duration of each experience, and the time of 
its occurrence. It can be seen that the experiences fall into 
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Fic. 2. Chart listing latest occurrences. 


four distinct groups. The first, consisting of one experience 
(April 25th), took place three days after Dr. Murphy 
requested me to bring the first report up to date. It came 
at just the moment when the need to study further examples 
of déja vu had been aroused. Then, for two weeks and a 
half, there were no further experiences. 


The second group occurred within a period of ten days 
(May 13th-22nd); during this period I was outlining to 
myself the ideas about déja vu that had developed during 
the past year. I was planning this report, and badly needed 
a group of experiences that could be studied. 


The following week, the final week of school, was com- 
pletely filled with examinations and final reports. The week 
after that was both my first week of work at the A.S.P.R., 
and the week before my wedding. Both these factors, quite 
naturally, tended to monopolize my attention. At the end of 
that week (June 5th-6th), however, I had planned to begin 
writing this report, and actually did start an outline on 
June 7th. Then, on the 7th and 8th of June the third group 
of experiences (2) occurred. I found out, however, that 
the report would not be due for two weeks. Subsequent to 
this, there were no experiences for ten days; but when I 
began typing my records of experiences and thinking out 
a theory to explain them, the fourth group (of 2 experi- 
ences) occurred. The last illusion took place a few minutes 


after I had been discussing the problem with Mrs. Dale 
of the A.S.P.R. 


Looking over each of the groups, one begins to suspect 
a common motivational factor. We may first assume a 
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physiological basis for each occurrence. This basis may 
well be a condition of fatigue, predisposing toward dissocia- 
tion in the perceptual processes. But this physiological basis 
will be further discussed later. At this point, the question 
may be raised: Why do the experiences tend to group 
themselves so distinctly, and to occur at specific times? 
One is inclined to think in terms of what might be called 
a “need” hypothesis. In other words, whenever the need 
(psychologically speaking) for a group of experiences 
becomes great enough, the prerequisite physical conditions 
are utilized as soon as they appear. Each time I really 
needed them, several experiences arose for me to study. To 
summarize from the paragraph above, the first group (of 
one experience) took place just after the initial request for 
a revised and completed report. The second group con- 
sisted of nine experiences occurring in a period of ten days. 
They provided the bulk of the material studied. The third 
and fourth groups, containing two experiences each, ap- 
peared just before the times I believed the report due. Each 
group, then, seemed to fulfill an urgent need. 


It may be mentioned here that a “need” hypothesis, very 
much along the lines of what I have in mind, has been 
offered by several writers in discussing spontaneous para- 
normal experiences. Mrs. Richmond, in England, recounts 
a precognitive dream that occurred on the very night she 
had heard a lecture in which it was urged that S.P.R. 
members put on record all such cases. The percipient dis- 
cusses the possibility that her experience was generated by 
a “need” to give the lecturer an example of precognition.° 
Mrs. Dale, of the A.S.P.R., discussing a precognitive dream 
of her own, similarly believed that it answered a clear-cut 
need; the need to achieve a paranormal result after failing 
the day before in an experimental situation.’ No doubt 
predisposing physiological states were present in the case 
of both these percipients, but it is of interest to note how 
curiously relevant the experiences were at the particular 





6 Journal S.P.R., Vol. XXXI, June, 1939, pp. 83-85. 
7 JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, April, 1943, pp. 95-101. 
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moment they happened. It may well be that both “normal” 
and paranormal experiences have these factors in common. 

We have no reason to suppose, however, that the average 
person has a well-defined need (as I believe I had) for 
experiences involving the illusion of déja vu. It is therefore 
in order further to inquire into physiological variables, 
since the average person does occasionally have such ex- 
periences. 

I have therefore plotted the experiences discussed in my 
first report on a chart (Fig. 3) the base of which is a line 
marking the twenty-four hours of the day. Studying it, we 
see what appears to be a fatigue factor. The experiences 
tend to be at a minimum in the morning and during meals 
(1 at breakfast, 7 during lunch, 7 during supper). There 
is a marked increase in the number of experiences as meal- 
times approach, as follows: 


Hours before meal 5 4 3 2 1 





No. of experiences before lunch 1 ae ae ee 
No. of experiences before supper 8 7 7 i 


Total 9 @2@ W@W Aa 2 


Since the incidents listed in the table above are not 
cumulative, but represent the experience in each hour 
before the meal, it is obvious that some factor such as 
fatigue (and perhaps hunger) must be operating. 

Fig. 3 lends further weight to this idea. There is a slow 
rise in the number of occurrences until noon. There is a 
tapering off after lunch, but the rise begins again, and 
reaches its highest peak of the day just before supper. 
There is a very sharp decline at suppertime, but afterwards 
there is almost as rapid a rise to a peak between 8 and 9 


P.M. After that, there is a gradual decline until sleep cuts 
short the day. 





Conclusions 


Aside from the “need” hypothesis, as it relates to the 
appearance of the illusion in myself, and the fatigue- 
dissociation concept, two other factors also seem to operate. 
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153 déja vu experiences plotted according to time of day. 
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There is (1) the split-perception factor (possibly aided by 
blinking), as a continuation of the fatigue-dissociation 
hypothesis, and (2) elements of a past experience. Both of 
these factors can occasionally be detected operating as 
apparent contributing causes of the experience. To sum- 
marize, fatigue is present as a necessary condition, as are 
some elements of a previous experience. Dissociation, in- 
duced by fatigue, helps in turn to produce a split perception, 
which leads directly to the illusion of déja vu. 

But the key to the picture outlined above is still missing. 
Why does not the illusion always occur when all these 
necessary conditions are present? Perhaps the key is an 
unusual physiological condition which is only rarely present. 
At any rate, the complete explanation lies in the future. 


Appendix 


During March and April, 1942, I questioned one hun- 
dred people® (95 of whom worked in my shop) about their 
knowledge of the illusion of déja vu. My intention was to 
learn in how many individuals it occurred, whether they 
believed that it arose often or seldom, and what they thought 
caused it or was a contributing factor to its appearance. 
The reactions were as varied as the people to whom I spoke. 
They ranged from “Y—e—s, I guess so,” to “I think 
psychology is so fascinating!” 


The group questioned: The persons questioned made up 
a rather varied group. There were 62 men and 38 women. 
About 50 of the men were between the ages of seventeen 
and thirty, with at least a high school education. Most of 
them were Jewish, coming from the Bronx or Brooklyn. 
About twenty among them were attending college at night. 

The remaining dozen or so men were older; half of these 
worked in the warehouse (porter, shipping, etc.). The other 


half were salesmen, and were better educated and more 
aggressive. 





8A complete record of the 100 interviews was presented in Mr. Leeds’s 
original report. The data are summarized here. 
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Of the women, about twenty were office workers, rang- 
ing in age from twenty to forty years. All had completed 
high school, and some had had additional business school 
training. About half of these office workers were young 
unmarried girls under twenty-five years of age. 

The rest of the women were warehouse workers, doing 
packing, labeling, and related work. They on the whole had 
had less education than the office girls. About three of these 
warehouse women were over thirty-five; the others were 
young girls from eighteen to twenty-three. 

To summarize, these hundred people, practically all New 
Yorkers, made up a rather typical office and warehouse 
personnel of a large downtown firm. 

Method of questioning: In interviewing, I. made no 
attempt to standardize my method of approach. I tried to 
work on a personal basis and encouraged the individual to 
talk informally on the subject. I most frequently put the 
question in this way: “Have you ever had an experience 
that seemed to have happened exactly the same way, once 
before?” Occasionally I would express it a little differently : 
“Have you ever been to a place for the first time, yet some- 
thing about it made you feel that you had been there once 
before?” 

When they answered, I would encourage them to elabo- 
rate. Finally I would ask for an “explanation,” which I 
recorded no matter how far-fetched it might seem. The 
explanation was hardest to evoke, and frequently I would 
have to offer all the major theories before one would be 
chosen. This should be kept in mind in evaluating the data 
to be presented. 

Results of the Questionnaire: My belief in the wide- 
spread occurrence of déjd vu was supported by the results 
of my inquiry. The tabulation below summarizes the result 
of the interviews in regard to the incidence of the illusion. 

89 Yes (85 at first interview; 4 additional upon further ques- 

tioning. ) 

8 No (Even after second interview.) 

3 ? (Vague and evasive; omitted from further tabulation.) 
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The group that knew the experience had a belief that it 
was universal. Most of them assumed that everyone knew 
what it was. It was even brought to my attention that there 
had been a popular song widely received a few seasons ago, 
Where or When, that alluded to the feeling of déja vu in 
the relationship between a boy and girl. 


Of the 100 individuals, 85 understood at once to what I 
was referring. The fifteen individuals who said No the 
first time they were questioned were an interesting group. 
Three of them, when pressed a second time, at a later date, 
and when the feeling was described to them more carefully, 
changed their views and were thus placed in the Yes 
category. Another one of the 15 Noes came to me a week 
after my original questioning, and apologized for having 
said no. He explained that he had had the experience often, 
but had not connected them with my question. He told me 
that he had had a déjd vu experience the night before, and 
suddenly remembered what I had asked him. 


Of the remaining 11 Noes, 8 persons said No a second 
time, and were unequivocal in their answers. They claimed 
to understand what I meant, but were sure they had never 
had any such experience. They had never even felt the 
vague familiarity that sometimes occurs upon meeting 
strangers. I still feel that these persons may have had 
déja vu experiences and forgotten them, since they are so 


transitory and fleeting that they quickly disappear in the 
flow of everyday events. 


Three persons questioned were office girls, non-union 
members, and generally (two definitely) antagonistic to 
the union. It is quite possible that the fact that I was 
steward might have brought about a negative attitude on 
their part toward what I was dealing with. Two of the 
girls said they “weren’t sure,” or they “couldn’t remember.” 
On the whole, they were vague and evasive in their re- 
sponse. The third girl said No the first time I questioned 
her; when I talked to her a second time, she admitted she 
had not been listening at the first interview, and begged 
off further interrogation. These three individuals are 
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omitted from further tabulation, leaving us with 97 re- 
sponses to work with. 

Among the individuals questioned, ten said the experi- 
ence usually involved people, four said places, and two said 
the illusion occurred only when they were alone. 


Table of Frequency of Occurrence of IIlusion 





Often Occasionally Seldom or Rarely 
14 ae 35 








In regard to the above tabulation, however, it should be 
kept in mind that I supplied the terms “often,” etc., and I 
believe that they meant different things to different people; 
i.e., four or five times a year was “often” to some people, 
“seldom or rarely” to others. 


“Explanations” ofiered for the Illusion 





No. of persons Type of Explanation 





22 Similarity of elements of situation with past ex- 
perience. 


16 Dreams and prophecy. 

Daydreaming, imagination, or thinking about things. 
Reincarnation. 

Wandering of the spirit or second self. 

Just bad memory. 

Pause in brain operation. 


—- = NON A N 





Excitement, change. 





Sex of the individual is apparently unrelated, since: 


64% of the definite answers were from men (62). 
62.5% of the 8 No responses were from men (5). 
64% of the 89 Yes responses were from men (57). 


There is no great spread between these figures, indicat- 
ing the irrelevance of sex in the incidence of the déja vu 
illusion. 


> mem aa 


A Forgotten Dream 
LYDIA W. ALLISON 


Veridical dreams, which suggest a clairvoyant or tel- 
epathic origin, have formed an important part of the liter- 
ature of psychical research for over half a century. In 
the majority of cases we must depend on the account of 
the dreamer. The dream to be described is of interest not 
primarily because of its content and subsequent fulfillment, 
of which we have many examples, but mainly because the 


\dreamer in her later waking hours had no recollection of 
her experience. 


In discussing the relative importance of veridical dreams 
as evidence for supernormal occurrences, Gurney wrote in 
part that if the dream was told in detail to someone on 
whose memory we can rely, or better still, if it was written 
down, or in some way acted on at the time, and before the 
confirmation arrived, and if it also combines the three 
characteristics of the unexpected, the unusual, and the dis- 
tinct in a high degree, the evidential value may have con- 
siderable weight. But since millions of people are dreaming 
every night, the range of possibilities seems infinite; 
among the countless multitude of dreams, one here and 
there is likely to correspond in time with an actual occur- 
rence resembling the one dreamed of, and when a dream 
thus “comes true” unscientific minds are sure to note and 
store up the fact as something extraordinary, without tak- 
ing the trouble to reflect whether such incidents occur 
oftener than pure chance would allow. Gurney, however, 
further pointed out that the amount of detail and the num- 
ber of connected events are of immense importance, as 
each subsequently verified detail tells with ever-mounting 
strength against the hypothesis of accidental coincidence. 

The dream in question eliminates the possibility of any 
unconscious exaggeration on the part of the dreamer, by 
reading back resemblances suggested by happenings follow- 
ing its occurrence. We are indebted to the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of an independent witness for the content of 


| 


i 
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the dream. It therefore seems within the range of possi- 
bility that a few or perhaps many veridical dreams are 
lost to psychical research because the dreamers on waking 
have forgotten all about them. If this is a reasonable as- | 
sumption, it suggests interesting experimental procedures. 


On Friday, September 24, 1943, Mrs. Valentine Bennett, 
a member of the Society and an old friend of mine, told 
me over the telephone that her friend Mrs. Elizabeth 
Renwick had just described a remarkable veridical dream 
to her. Mrs. Bennett also said that she had asked Mrs. 
Renwick to send her a full account of the occurrence. On 
the following day I received Mrs. Renwick’s letter to 
Mrs. Bennett, which I quote in its entirety: 


884 West End Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


September 25th, 1943 
Dear Ruth: 


About Aunt Amelia’s dream and she has many. I was awak- 
ened by her crying and moaning between which she kept saying 
“Oh no! Oh no!” As a rule when she is having such night- 
mares, I turn on the light and give her a boost to waken her 
slightly but I could not stop her that night with the usual pro- 
cedure. So I got her up and on her feet to waken her suffi- 
ciently to not get back to sleep and start all over. I asked her 
what she was dreaming. She said “nothing” and then said “I 
saw David—saw his plane shot down and saw him bail out.” 
[David is Aunt Amelia’s nephew.] However next morning she 
made no mention of it and while it bothered me, I had no in- 
tention of having her attach too much significance to such 
dreams, so I did not bring it up. But I made a mental note 
that it was almost a week after my birthday, August 2lst. 
Frankly I did not want to attach significance to it either and 
for that reason intended not to remember the time nor the exact 
date—just inease such a thing might have happened. Now we 
have a letter from David’s father as follows: 


“Am writing this at my work, so excuse the pencil. Have a 
lot of news for you, mostly bad. In the first place David is 
reported missing as of August 27th. We all believe however 
that he is all right, either a prisoner of war or making his way 
back. Their plane was shot down over France the 27th. We had 
a letter from Ray Brooks who trained with David and was in 
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the same crew for about three months in England but got 
transferred to another plane. However he and David continued 
to room together. He said he talked to a gunner in one of the 
other planes on the same mission. This gunner knew David and 
said he saw David bail out—said he was the first one out and 
that all ten got out. He also said everything was very favor- 
able as it would be dark about fifteen minutes after they landed 
and their chances of escape would be good. All we can do is 
hope for the best. David’s wife gave birth to a boy about a 
week later. Pretty tough on her but she is taking it well and 
believes he is all right. David had been given the Army Air 
Medal and Oak Leaf Cluster for his bombing. He also won his 


Navigator’s papers so sometimes he went as a bombardier and 
sometimes as a navigator.” 


The funny thing is that when this word came from David’s 
father Aunt Amelia made no mention of her dream—or what 
have you—and I said nothing until a few nights later. Then I 
asked her if she remembered the night I got her up and what 
she had said. She could not remember it at all and then said 


she had a hazy recollection of it. I know she would never have 
remembered it if I hadn’t brought it up. 





Rennie 


On Sunday, September 26th, Mrs. Bennett and I spent 
the evening with Mrs. James Scott (Aunt Amelia) and 
Mrs. Renwick. Mrs. Scott’s recollection of her dream was 
much too dim to be of any assistance Even when prodded 
by her niece after the letter from David’s father had ar- 
rived, she was unable to recall the content of the dream. 
But further questioning of Mrs. Renwick, when her aunt 
was not present, brought out the following points: 

Mrs. Scott has eight relations in the armed forces—she 
is equally interested in all of them. David is no special 
favorite. The dream therefore does not fall strictly within 
the category of the frequent “anxiety” dreams. Further- 
more, Mrs. Scott normally has a serene nature not dis- 
posed toward imagining calamities. But there is also the 
fact that she has frequent nightmares. 

According to Mrs. Renwick, who shares the same bed- 
room with her aunt, Mrs. Scott’s previous nightmares 
have been confined to moaning and crying. Mrs. Renwick 
has described her usual procedure on such occasions in 
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order to terminate the nightmare. At no previous time was 
she unable to “stop” her aunt. 


Mrs. Scott is an intelligent and active woman of about 
seventy. She is a Canadian, who came to live with her 
niece in New York after her husband’s death ten years ago. 
Her marriage was an unusually happy one and until her 
husband’s death, her life had run an exceptionally smooth 
course, quite free from the periodical worries that beset 
the majority of people. Mrs. Scott has no special interest 
in psychical research, but she is deeply religious, and is a 
member of the Scotch Presbyterian Church. Since her 
husband’s death she still feels his nearness, especially when 
she has any problems. 


Mrs. Renwick, whom I have known as a friend of 
Mrs. Bennett’s for a number of years, has always impressed 
me as a very levelheaded and capable woman. She occupies 
a responsible executive position with one of the leading 
industrial companies in the country. 


It is not possible to estimate how closely Mrs. Scott’s 
dream corresponded in time with the disaster to the plane. 
But it appears to have been fairly close. We hope that 
David may be able to throw some light on this point when 
he returns. Mrs. Renwick’s birthday falls on August 21st. 
“Almost a week later” would place the dream on August 
26th or 27th. There is also the difference in time between 
France and New York to consider. Myers was of the opin- 
ion that if an experience was impressed enough to have 
caused real anxiety and was fulfilled almost immediately 
afterward, the toincidence rests on something better than 
a mere memory of date. Mrs. Renwick was sufficiently 
disturbed to try deliberately to forget her aunt’s dream and 
not to remember the exact time of its occurrence “just in 
case such a thing might have happened.” Since by far 
the largest class of “true dreams” are concerned with death, 
it is interesting to note that Mrs. Scott “saw” David 
bail out. 


Myers wrote that dreams forgotten in waking life may | 
be remembered in the hypnotic trance. (Human Person- 
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ality and Its Survival of Bodily Death, Vol. 1, pp. 129-30.) 
He referred to Dr. Tissié’s patient, Albert, who dreamt 
that he was about to set out on one of his somnambulic 
“fugues,” or aimless journeys, and when hypnotized men- 
tioned to the physician this dream, which in his waking 
state he had forgotten. The probable truth of this state- 
ment was shown by the fact that he actually did set out on 
the journey thus dreamt of, and that his journeys were 
usually preceded and incited by remembered dreams. 

And Albert Moll writes in his book Hypnotism 
(Scribner’s Sons, 1894, p. 127), “Dreams, also, which 
have occurred in natural sleep are sometimes reproduced in 
hypnosis, although they may have been forgotten on wak- 
ing. It is naturally very difficult to judge of the accuracy 
with which dreams are reported. But as dreams sometimes 
lead to talking in sleep, it is then possible to make observa- 
tions. I know of a case in which a person betrayed his 
dreams by talking in his sleep; the loss of memory which 
followed on waking disappeared in hypnosis, and the dream 
was remembered. A bed-fellow was able to confirm the 
accuracy of the recollection.” 


It is a tempting speculation, though no doubt not an 
original one, to imagine that some veridical dreams might} 
be recaptured in hypnosis from the hosts of ordinary 
dreams. Individuals who have already experienced “true 
dreams” would perhaps be the most promising subjects. 





Cases 


I 


The following case, an unusual type of hallucination 
occurring shortly before the death of a distant friend, 
was sent to Dr. Murphy by the percipient, Mr. Albert 
Hagner, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. On September 3, 
1943, Mr. Hagner wrote to Dr. Murphy as follows: 


Perhaps I had better introduce myself as an old friend of Warren 
Blanding’s, and incidentally, as a sometime ESP guinea pig of his.! 
In fact, he left with me his version of the Taves machine, with 
which I occasionally try out friends, though my present studies 
allow me little time for systematic experimentation. 

Warren has often suggested that I tell you of an “experience” 
of mine. Yesterday, while browsing around in the Widener Periodical 
Room, I happened to come across your article in the March issue 


of the Journal of Parapsychology, and am stimulated by it to write 
you now. 


Late one night in the spring of ’33 a group of friends saw me 
off at the Grenoble railroad station, where I was taking a train 
for Paris. Among them: was a fellow-student named “Bing” 
(Arthur) Mueller, whom I had known during several months in 
Grenoble—as a rule in a group context—drinking together at side- 
walk cafés, and eating together in restaurants. On the comparatively 
few occasions Bing and I were alone together, we were apt to talk 
books, and to “philosophize.” Our rapport at such times was prob- 
ably thorough-going. I didn’t feel him to be a particularly intimate 
friend, however. But to get back to the railroad station. We were 
all feeling rather merry, having had a farewell party at the Taverne. 
As I was about to board the train and the usual farewells and 
handshakes were going around, Bing gripped my hand and said, 
“Well, Al, you may never see me again, but you will meet me in 
another person.” The remark, as well it might under the circum- 
stances, made a strong impression on me. 

After the train pulled out, and I was settling down in my com- 
partment, I mused over the remark. Bing must have meant, I reflected, 
that during the course of my life I would surely meet people of his 
type—people who would remind me of him—even though I might 


1Warren Blanding, now in the Armed Forces, attended Dr. Murphy’s sum- 
mer session course in psychical research at Harvard University (June-August, 
1942). Pvt. Blanding’s paper, “The Effect of Distraction on the Occurrence 


of Extra-Sensory Perception,” was accepted as his Senior Honors Thesis at 
Harvard University. 
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never see him again. Probably he did mean that. But his way of 
saying good-bye—his remark—still struck me as puzzling. 


As a matter of fact, I never did see Bing again. He remained 
on the continent. For several years I got Christmas cards from him, 
with return address care the American Express, Paris. I took these 
cards rather casually, though I always thought of his remark when 
they came. But, I am sorry to say, I never sent him a card, nor 
was I ever in touch with him again in any way, directly or indirectly, 
apart from the cards he sent me. 


And now for the main event. On the night before the Pearl 
Harbor attack (ie., Saturday night, December 6, 1941), while on 
my way to visit some friends, I stopped in at a bar in downtown 
Boston for a glass of ale. Looking along the bar, all the seats of 
which were occupied except one next to mine, I caught sight of a 
fellow about six seats away who looked somehow familiar—I felt 
as if I had seen him before somewhere, but couldn’t manage to 
place him. After a few minutes he left his place. When he returned, 
his seat had been taken, though his unfinished beer was left on the 
bar. He took his glass and came to the only vacant seat, which was 
next to mine. I looked at him, still trying to place him. Gradually 
his face changed in a curious way—became modified in a rather 
startling hallucinatory glow. I thought immediately of “the fellow 
whom I’d known in Grenoble,” though I couldn’t recall Bing’s name 
for some reason. At that point, he got up and walked out. I won- 
dered if it could have been “the Grenoble fellow,” and felt puzzled 
about the disconcerting change in his face. I was sorry I hadn’t 
spoken, but I had felt inhibited in doing so because I was a bit 
startled, and because I had forgotten Bing’s name. For some time 
afterward I tried to recall the name of “the Grenoble fellow”’—I 
don’t remember now whether I succeeded or not that night. 


Meanwhile the excitement of the next day, Pearl Harbor, drove 
the incident from my mind. On the following Tuesday, however, I 
did recall Bing’s name with a vengeance. Warren Blanding and 
I had bought a copy of the New York Times for the war news. 
Incidentally, I practically never read the week day edition of the 
Times. In the edition cf that Tuesday, however, I found an article 
about Bing. He had died of a heart attack in New York City on 
the Saturday night of the bar incident. If I hadn’t seen that edition 
of the Times, I would not have known of his death to this day— 
nor probably ever—nor would I have known of the “significance,” 
if any, of my own experience. 





2In further correspondence with Mr. Hagner, and with Pvt. Blanding, we 
learn that they bought the Times, Monday edition, on Monday, December 8, 
1941. This slight discrepancy, however, between Mr. Hagner’s original account 
and the facts, in no way affects the main outline of the case. 
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It is too bad that I didn’t tell someone of my Saturday evening 
experience within a few hours of its occurrence. But I had no 
motive to, though I might have mentioned it if conversation had 
taken an appropriate turn. So there is no documentation of the 
crucial experience. If there had been, I could possibly have found 
a witness to Bing’s striking remark made to me at Grenoble, for I 
have the address of one fellow who was there at the time, and who 
may remember it. At any rate, I hope this account will not prove 
utterly valueless to you. Naturally, viewing the system of events 
from the “inside,” I am rather puzzled by it, and impressed. Having 
had training in psychopathology, and particularly in psychoanalysis, 
I feel pretty confident that a “reading back,” by way of secondary 
elaboration, from Tuesday to Saturday night was fairly well mini- 
mized; but this, of course, can affect only my own orientation to 
the problem... 


ALBERT HAGNER 

For reasons which Mr. Hagner makes clear in his ac- 
count, he told no one of his hallucinatory experience before 
Mr. Mueller’s death became known to him through reading 
the item in the Times. It has been possible, however, to 
obtain partial corroboration and additional information 
in respect to several important points. On page 23 of the 
New York Times for Monday, December 8, 1941, the 
following news item appeared: 


ARTHUR HENRY MUELLER 
Survivor of the Torpedoed Zam Zam is Dead Here at 33 


Arthur Henry Mueller, a survivor of the torpedoed Egyptian 
ship Zam Zam, on which he was traveling to Europe as a member 
of the British-American Ambulance Corps, died of a heart attack 
Saturday night in his apartment at 325 East Ninety-third Street. 
He was 33 years old. 

Mr. Mueller, the son of the late Arthur Henry Mueller and 
Kathryn Sullivan Mueller of Butte, Mont., was born there in 1908. 
He was graduated from Columbia University in 1931 and then 
studied languages and art at the University of Munich. He spent 
six years studying and traveling in Europe and the Far East. In 
January, 1940, he enrolled at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

He joined the ambulance corps and sailed from New York on 
March 20, 1941. The ship was sunk by a German submarine. Mr. 
Mueller was one of the last ten to be taken from the ship. He was 
placed in a German concentration camp and did not reach this 
country until August... 
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It will be noted that Mr. Hagner, in his original letter 
to Dr. Murphy, did not specify at what time on Saturday 
night he experienced the hallucination. We therefore wrote 
to ask him if he could recall at what time he was drinking 
his glass of ale in the Boston bar. Mr. Hagner replied, 
on October 2, 1943, as follows: 


First, to answer your question as to approximately what time | 
was in the downtown Boston bar drinking ale. I can remember 


quite definitely that it was in the neighborhood of between ten and 
ten-thirty P.M. 


It remained only to ascertain at what hour Mr. Mueller 
died. We wish to thank Mr. Conrad Milliken for obtain- 
ing for us a photostatic copy of Mr. Mueller’s death cer- 
tificate. From this document we learn that the death 
occurred on December 7, 1941, at 1:15 A.M. Mr. Hagner, 
therefore, experienced the hallucination about three and a 
half hours before the death of Mr. Mueller. Other details, 
however, are given on the death certificate which make it 
seem highly probable, if not certain, that Mr. Mueller was 
unconscious at the time of Mr. Hagner’s experience. 


We have also received some corroboratory statements 


from Warren Blanding, who wrote us on September 28, 
1943: 


It has been almost two years since Albert Hagner had his psychic 
experience relative to the death of Arthur (Bing) Mueller, and, 


as I made no notes at the time or since, the following facts are 
furnished from memory. 


On the morning of December 8, 1941, the day after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, I went into Boston to where Al Hagner lived 
on Myrtle Street. We talked about the events of the previous day 
and decided that we would each buy a copy of the New York Times ° 
so that we would have a record of the events in a reliable news- 
paper. We went downtown and, I believe, bought our papers on 
Washington Street. We went back to Myrtle Street and read the 
newspapers. The following day I went again to Myrtle Street, and 
Al Hagner showed me the obituary of Mueller and told me the 
story concerning his hallucinatory experience. 


This is about all concerning this particular experience of Al’s 
that I can authenticate. He related the facts to me immediately 
following his discovery of Mueller’s death, and I have, and had at 
that time, every reason to believe in his sincerity. He has since told 
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me of other experiences which, while lacking the spectacular quality 
of this one, are nevertheless remarkable. In some of the ESP runs 
I have done with him he has at times shown remarkable ability . . . 


WarrEN E. BLANDING 


The timing of the sequence of events, and the distance 
between Boston and New York, rules out the possibility 
that Mr. Mueller might actually have been in the café 
where Mr. Hagner was having his glass of ale. It seems 
rather that we are dealing with a very unusual example 
of what Edmund Gurney calls a “telepathic illusion.” He 
says (Phantasms of the Living, Vol. II, pp. 62-63): “... 
Now, with respect to mistakes of identity, made at the 
time when the person who seems to be seen is really dying 
at a distance, one general remark has to be made—namely, 
that cases in which they have occurred are not thereby at 
once put out of court for the purpose of my argument. For 
if telepathic hallucinations are facts in nature, the possi- 
bility of telepathic illusions cannot reasonably be excluded. 
Illusions, as I have remarked (Vol. I, p. 460), are merely 
the sprinkling of fragments of genuine hallucination on 
a background of true perception; and it is surely not more 
difficult to suppose that a mind which is telepathically 
affected can project its sensory delusion on some real figure 
which bears a general resemblance to the agent, than that 
it can project it in vacancy.” 


Gurney gives a number of cases illustrating the above 
points; the reader may find it profitable to compare them 
with Mr. Hagner’s experience, noting both the similarities 
and differences in the apparent modus operandi. 


II 


The following case, in the form of a letter, was sent to 
Mrs. E. W. Allison by a Member, Mrs. John E. Blossom, 


of Worcester, Massachusetts. The letter, under date of | 


April 4, 1943, follows: 


Many times during the past months I have meant to write you ; 


and answer the request you sent out to Members asking us to 
report on any clairvoyant experiences we may have had. 
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The following incident occurred two summers ago, in 1941, when 
I (with my family) was spending the long vacation at a little lake 
near Rutland, Massachusetts. For weeks I had expressed the wish 
to visit the old Rufus Putnam house about three miles away from 
our cottage. Finally, one rainy day my husband said, “Let’s go 
and visit that old place you’ve been talking about—but on one con- 


_ dition—that you take a good, long rest first.” I agreed and, lying 


down on my bed, tried hard to relax. I closed my eyes, but remained 
wide awake. While I lay there thinking about all the good time I 
was wasting, I saw a lovely, white panelled side of a room. In the 
middle was a fireplace with old blue Dutch tile outlining it. I 
exclaimed to myself, “Why, how pretty! I’d like to have an old- 
fashioned parlor just like that—especially with tiles of that soft 
shade of blue.” I got up, dressed, and my husband and I went to 
the old Putnam house. As the hostess showed us into the parlor, 
there was the white side-wall panelling and the fireplace outlined 
with blue Dutch tile—just as I had seen it in my cottage bedroom 
an hour before! 

I might add that none of my family or friends had ever been in 
the Putnam house, and, to the best of my knowledge, I had never 
before seen any reproductions of the interior of the old house. I 
inclose a note from my husband which will at least partially cor- 
roborate my statements. 


Mavup H. Biossom 


Below is a statement from Mr. John E. Blossom, also 
dated April 4, 1943: 


I am glad that I can write a confirmation of the experience which 
my wife has described. She did not mention her vision to me before 
the trip, but as we stepped into the parlor of the old house and first 
saw the fireplace with its blue tile border she said, with obvious 
excitement, “Notice those tiles. I want to tell you something about 
them later.” The caretaker was showing us through the house, and 
there was no opportunity to break in with the story at that moment. 

When the trip through the house ended, Mrs. Blossom told me 
about the experience that she has narrated to you. As she has said, 


there is nothing in any previous knowledge which either of us had 
to account for the vision. 


Joun E. Biossom 
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Review 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE PARANORMAL COGNITION OF 
DRAWINGS; III: Steps in the Development of a Repeatable 
Technique, by Whately Carington. Published as a Proceedings 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XXIV, 
January, 1944. 107 pp. $2.00. 


In this third paper of a series on the perception of drawings by 


subjects who are prevented from seeing the originals, Whately 


Carington has given an extremely lucid demonstration of an experi- 
mental procedure easily employed by any interested worker. In 
addition to the description and elaboration of his method, the author 
has stated some of the criticisms and goals which a researcher in 
the field of the paranormal must meet. 


The starting point for the paper is the desire to produce a re- 
peatable experiment, a goal very dear to the readers of this JouRNAL. 
No other situation will serve to lead to the acceptance of the phe- 
nomena in the field by the scientific world. Carington shows that 
“once the parapsychologist allows the critic to start the game of 
chivvying him from implausible pillar to preposterous post, he has 
more or less foredoomed himself to defeat, for he has tacitly taken 
up the challenge to perform the impossible task of designing a 
logically invulnerable experiment.” The requirements sought by the 
author for the repeatable experiment include, in addition to the 
element of repetition, the practicability and validity of the procedure 
used. 


Briefly expressed, the Carington experiment consists of four sep- 
arate sections: the selection of material from which the “original” 
drawings are made; the instructions to percipients to reproduce or 
describe the originals; scoring the degree of similarity of the orig- 
inals and the reproductions; and interpreting the scores as above 
or below chance expectation or at chance. Carington’s contribution 
is that he has made it possible for the experimenter to determine 
without undue labor and mathematics the quantitative evaluation of 
the data obtained. In the next paragraphs the essential elements in 
these sections of the procedure will be briefly described. 


Selection of Originals: Ten cards, numbered and shuffled, are 
inserted randomly into a dictionary. The latter is then opened at 
the pages indicated, in the order given by the card numbers. The 
first drawable word on the page is thus selected for use as ani orig- 
inal. The only cautions here reflect on the nature of the word se- 
lected. It should refer to a concrete, familiar and unambiguous 
object. As shall be pointed out later, Carington has evolved a list 
of suitable originals about which certain important information is 
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already available. Thus it is possible for any experimenter to derive 
a list of “originals” from words selected by the author. 


Directions to Percipients: Although there is relatively little in- 
formation available concerning the effect of the attitude of subjects 
on paranormal recognition, certain suggestions have been found to 
be helpful. In the first place it is important to emphasize that the 
drawings must not describe historical events, natural scenes, geo- 
metrical designs, or moral or abstract qualities. Second, subjects 
should not worry about the artistic merit of the reproductions, but 
should attempt to give a clear picture of the object. 


Determining Whether a Reproduction Is a Hit: The general rule 
is to decide what object is described by the reproduction and then 
to see whether it fits the original. This avoids a kind of halo or 
expectation error where the reproduction is interpreted in such 
manner as to fit the original. Second, it is probably best to be 
quite literal in ascribing a reproduction to a given original. That 
is, a hit should be scored where there is identity of ideational con- 
tent in the reproduction and the original. For instance, Carington 
suggests that any cat is a hit on a specific cat whereas a tiger is not. 
Donkeys are not to be scored as hits on a horse, but a horse and 
cart may be. Although some latitude is permissible here, strict 
literality of interpretation is best. 


Scoring Hits for Paranormal Cognition: This step is, of course, 
crucial in determining the chance or extra-chance nature of the data 
obtained. The author makes several assumptions here which seem 
to be entirely tenable. First, any object is likely to be drawn by 
subjects even when there is no original to be copied or perceived 
paranormally. Any scoring technique must take into account the 
number, or frequency, of chance drawings of a specific object. The 
second assumption is implied in the construction of the list of orig- 
inals which Carington calls the Catalogue. This is simply a classi- 
fied list of objects which were drawn by 741 subjects in a series of 
experiments. In any given experiment, objects were represented 
which had nothing to do with the originals used to stimulate para- 
normal reproduction. The frequency of occurrence of each of these 
chance drawings is used to supply the data against which the prob- 
ability of the existence of paranormal success is measured. The 
Catalogue is simply a list of words arranged alphabetically and sub- 
divided so as to show the frequency with which each object drawn 
occurred when it matched a given original, and when it was repro- 
duced as a response to an entirely different stimulus. Further sub- 
division is made in terms of the appearance of the object alone or 
in combination with other objects. Finally, Carington has classi- 
fied each word in accordance with its suitability, in his judgment, 
for use as an original in further experimentation. 
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From the determination of the frequency of a drawing by means 
of the Catalogue, it is possible to estimate the probability of extra- 
chance success. For this purpose Carington uses two methods. The 
first was suggested and approved by Professor R. A. Fisher and is 
called the “standard procedure.” In essence, it is a formula for esti- 
mating the probability of occurrence of any reproduction when the 
frequency of occurrence of a given original as a reproduction is 
known. The relevant formulae are listed below: 


1 
1. f(Fisher score) = (h—np)log— 


c+h 


y & ‘3 oa 





3. Variance of f = mpq log? - 


The definitions of the symbols are as follows: 


n is the number of percipients in the experiment. 

N is the number of percipients who participated in those experi- 
ments in the Catalogue in which the specific original was 
NOT used. 

h is the number of hits scored on an original in the present 
experiment. 

c is the number of drawings made by subjects in the Catalogue 
experiments when the object drawn was NOT the original. 

p is the empirical probability determined with the Catalogue, 
of a hit on a given original. 


q is 1-p. 


Of these terms, h and m must be determined from the current 
experiment. N and c refer to data given in the Catalogue. The 
significance of the Catalogue becomes clear when it is realized that 
the data summed up by N and c give the probability of an object 
being drawn by chance or when there was no similar original to be 
paranormally perceived or cognized. As illustration, one of Caring- 
ton’s examples is cited: 


The original was a HERRING. Of the 19 percipients, three drew 
an unmistakable fish. h is therefore 3 and n, 19. Examination of 
the Catalogue reveals that 71 drawings were made in which a fish 
occurred. Of these 71, 21 occurred during one experiment where 
a fish was the original. c¢ is hence 50. The total number of sub- 
jects participating in the Catalogue experiments was 741 of whom 
250 worked in the experiment where FisH was the original. N is 
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therefore 491. Working out p then yields 53 for the numerator and 
501 the denominator. The f score is 1.008 and the variance .711. 


The probability data for these determinations. may be found in ap- 
propriate tables. 


The alternative method proposed by Carington assumes that extra- 
chance scores do exist and are apt to be repeated. It therefore elim- 
inates the pooling of previously acquired data with those of current 
research and treats all obtained material individually. In this alter- 
native form, m always equals 1, h is therefore always either 1 or 0. 
Because of the narrowness of these limits, it is possible to calculate 
what Carington has called “unit scores” for variance and for f’s. 
Since these are dependent on the size of N, they have been worked 
out in advance and are so calculated in an appendix to the present 
article. From this table, the probability of occurrence of a given 
reproduction by chance can be calculated with relatively little labor 
and expenditure of energy. Hence it is recommended wherever the 
number of percipients is large. The score values from this procedure, 
however, are higher than from the standard method. Unless time 
needs are extremely pressing, it would seem better to use the longer 
method. 

This very brief and uncritical review of Carington’s long and 
detailed article would be of little value if it did not end with the 
perhaps obvious recommendation that a method has here been 
sketched which should be tested by many investigators, since it 
offers many advantages to those interested in pursuing the elusive 
ESP. The nature of the task set by Carington is intrinsically in- 
teresting, the method seems to be valid, and the time consumed 


relatively small.- It is to be hoped that American research with the 
method will shortly be forthcoming. 


BERNARD F. Riess 
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Results of Questionnaire 


The results of the recent Questionnaire sent to members 
of the Society concerning the JourNAL are as follows: 


1. Do you read the entire Journat or only certain articles? 


Entire Journal Certain Articles 
71 50 
2. What branches of psychical research are you most interested in: 


Experiments in Extra-Sensory Perception (ESP), Mediumship, 
Spontaneous Cases, Physical Phenomena? 


Spontaneous Physical 
ESP Mediumship Cases Phenomena 
56 103 73 69 


Answers to general questions relating to particular 
articles in the JouRNAL, other publications read in the 
same field, length of interest in psychical research, reason 
for interest, and personal experience and knowledge of 
mediums with whom research could be undertaken are not 
included in this report. 


We have received many constructive letters and com- 
ments from members, both of approval and of criticism, 
for which we wish to express our sincere appreciation. 
Many members object to long reports of ESP experiments, 
or feel that these reports are too technical and should be 
presented in a form that is understandable to tue average 
well-educated reader, if the influence of the Society is to 
increase. Some think the ESP articles are published too 
early; that is, before conclusions can properly be drawn. 
Conversely, some members are interested in following the 
reports of the ESP experiments while the work is in prog- 
ress. The majority of members would like to see greater 
emphasis placed on investigations of mediumship. 


Professor Robert H. Thouless in his Presidentia! Ad- 
dress to the S.P.R. in London made the following com- 
ments, which also apply to our Society: 


“There seems always in our Society a certain measure 
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of disagreement between those whose interests lie in the 
study of spontaneous cases and those who prefer statistical 
and experimental methods of investigation. I do not think 
that there should be any disagreement; the difference is 
rather a division of interests between two methods of pur- 
suing the same end... . neither can be pursued with maxi- 
mum profit if the other is neglected . . . So in psychical 
research, the choice is not between statistics and experi- 
ment on the one hand and observation of spontaneous cases 
on the other. Let us have much more of both.” 


It is beyond question that progress in psychical research 
can only be made through investigations that are designed 
to throw further light on the nature of the phenomena. This 
is the essential purpose of the ESP experiments. It will be 
of interest further to quote Professor Thouless: 

“Even if in itself relatively unimportant, the study of 
extra-sensory perception may have an added importance as 
a preliminary to the solution of the more difficult question 
of the evidence for personal survival.” 


At the present time, two important investigations of 
mediums are also in progress, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Gardner Murphy, Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee. But the difficulties of discovering gifted mediums 
who are willing to carry out experiments under conditions 
satisfactory to the Committee are almost insuperable. Here 
members, whose main interest is in survival of personality, 
can be of great assistance by sending in reports of mediums 
in their own locality with whom they have had successful 
sittings. Unless members cooperate with us along these 
lines, the chances of discovering first-rate mediums are 
small, since no Society has funds sufficient to make a 
nation-wide survey. Out of a hundred investigations of 
potential mediums, the probability is that not a single one 
will measure up to the standards necessary to establish 
supernormal . powers. 


A distinguished member of the English Society has 
summed up the problem in a recent letter, as follows: 


“I think quantitative research is essential, as by it, as 
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Richet pointed out in the early days of the S.P.R., it is 
possible to establish whether or not a supernormal element 
is present, when if present the traces of it would be so 
slight as to escape detection by qualitative methods. A 
recent example is the statistical experiments which have 
provided much the best evidence up to date for precogni- 
tion. If the only evidence in favour of precognition was that 
supplied by spontaneous cases and other uncontrolled mate- 
rial, we should be, it seems to me, a long way off from 
being justified in accepting it. On the other hand, quantita- 
tive methods can only handle the simplest kind of material. 
The human mind, whether in its normal or supernormal 
activities, is far from simple, and by confining research 
to quantitative methods one is deliberately leaving the larger 
part of the field unexplored.” 


Among the principal purposes of our Society is the 
investigation, as far as possible, of all forms of supernormal 
cognition, as well as claims of physical phenomena. The 
replies to the Questionnaire have been very gratifying, 
although it was hoped that a larger number of members 
would respond. We would also like to thank the many 
friends of the Society, who are not members, for their 
letters and comments. 


Lyp1a W. ALLISON 
Chairman, Publications Committee 
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